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JANUARY. 


thought long of the melting of the snow, that 
impeded our noonday walk. But it vanishes at 
last, and there beneath its white coverlid lies the 
delicate Snowdrop, so pure and pale, so true an 
emblem of hope, and trust, and confidence, that 
it might teach a lesson to the desponding, and 
show the useless and inactive how invaluable are 
the stirring of that energy, that can work out its 
purpose in secret and under oppression ; and be 
ready in the fulness of time to make that purpose 
manifest and complete. 

The Snowdrop teaches us another lesson— it 
marks the progress of time. We cannot behold 
it without feeling that another spring is at hand ; 
and immediately our thoughts revert to the events 
which have occurred since last its fairy bells were 
expanded. We think of those who were then near 
and dear to us. It is possible they may never be near 
again ; it is equally possible they may be dear no 
longer, Memory is busy with the past ; until 
anticipation takes up the chain of thought, and we 
conjure up, and at last shape out in characters of 
hope, a long succession of chances and changes 
to fill up the revolving seasons which must come 
and go before that little flower shall burst forth 
in its loveliness again. 

The Holly (Ilex aquifolia) is now thickly stud- 
ded with berries; and the Mistletoe (Viscum 
album), and the Ivy (Hedera helix) will probably 
have some berries left ; and a few golden blos- 
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soms may still linger on the dwarf Furse (Ulex 
minor), but these are rather the remnants of the 
past year. The Common Groundsel (Senecio 
vulgaris), and the Purple Deadnettle (Lamium 
purpureum) are generally in flower, and several 
of the mosses and lichens are in their greatest 
beauty. 

One of the latter, which is generally found on 
old palings, the Yellow Tveniellci, is sometimes 
called St. Gudule’s lamp, because its shining 
yellow jetty like substances glitter and quiver in 
the sun like the light of a feeble lamp. The 
Common or Wall Screw Moss (Tortula muralis) 
generally ripens its seed this month. This moss, 
which grows almost everywhere, on old walls, 
and what at other seasons looks like patches of 
dark green velvet, if now examined closely, will 
be found to have springing from its base numer- 
ous very slender stalks, each of which terminates 

in a dark brown case, which is in fact its fruit. 

As the fruit ripens, a little cap, which covers it 
like an extinguisher, rises gradually, and is at last 
thrown off. 
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